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THIS  MONTH 


“When  The  Dawn  Is  Come,”  Joseph  G.  Dever  ’42 

Joe  has  chosen  to  show  us  by  this  essay  that  a  good 
style  in  verse  is  a  prerequisite  to  good  prose.  The  fellow 
we  thought  could  write  only  poetry  earns  first  place 
this  month  with  his  excellent  treatment  of  Thomas  Mac- 
Donagh. 

“Wedding  Present,”  Gordon  J.  O’Brien  ’42 

That  short  story  of  the  month  seemed  to  click  last  time 
so  Gordon  has  followed  up  the  lead  with  another  one.  The 
peculiar  twist  Which  he  gives  to  his  climaxes  makes  these 
stories  something  to  remember. 

“Introducing  Jay  McShann,” 

Joseph  T.  Vinburg,  Jr.  ’40 

All  art  is  not  restricted  to  the  field  of  literature.  Music 
also  plays  its  part.  Nor  is  all  the  art  in  music  restricted  to 
the  classics.  Modem  technique  and  talent  is  of  essential  im¬ 
portance. 

For  Boston 

“Purple  Is  For  Mourning,” 

Frederic  J.  O’Hara  ’40 

For  those  who  listened  to  the  game  on  the  radio  we 
present  the  spectator’s  viewpoint.  On  this  occasion,  Fred 
was  not  browsing. 
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The  illustration  opposite  is  taken  from  an 
illuminated  missal  made  in  an  Italian  monas¬ 
tery  in  the  year  1487,  and  presented  to 
Boston  College  by  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Pius  XII,  when,  !as  Cardinal  Pacelli,  he 
visited  the  College  in  1936.  The  quoted  text 
is  from  Isaias,  chapter  45 :  “Drop  down  dew, 
ye  heavens,  from  above,  and  let  the  clouds 
rain  the  just  one;  let  the  earth  be  opened, 
and  bud  forth  a  saviour!” 


Job  Wanted:  Stable-boy 


Can  I  help  wishing  I  were  handy  there, 

To  help  His  mother  sweep  the  stable  floor; 

To  coax  the  ox  and  ass  to  linger  where 

Chill  drafts  were  knifing  through  the  raucous  door. 

Perhaps  to  plunge  with  Joseph  through  the  snow, 
And  claw  the  hay  from  out  some  friendly  stack; 
With  eager  arms  enfolding  sweetness,  go 

To  fill  the  manger,  lest  the  Child  should  lack 
The  golden  cradle  that  befits  a  king. 

And  then,  on  tiptoe,  steal  to  Mary’s  chair, 

As  pudgy  fingers  thrash,  and  wildly  fling 

The  wisps  of  straw  to  bumping  flights  in  air. 

“I  wonder  where  I  put  My  Lady’s  broom, 

That  I  may  tidy  up  her  Infant’s  room.” 

— Joseph  G.  Dever,  ’42 
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"When  The  Dawn  is  Come” 

Joseph  G.  Dever,  *42 

ENGLISH  bullets  love  Irish  hearts,  and  more  closely, 
those  hearts  that  beat  but  to  sing  of  Irish  rights  and 
Irish  wrongs.  To  sing  of  Ireland,  they  must  needs  be  Irish, 
for  the  music  of  Ireland  is  inborn,  not  inbred.  I  say  the 
music  of  Ireland,  fully  conscious  that  poetry  is  a  universal 
language,  that  humanity  runs  consistent  in  every  fief  of  the 
sun.  Yet,  there  is  an  Irish  poetry  and  it  is  not  universal; 
and  there  is  an  Irish  humanity  and  it  is  not  consistent. 

The  true  music  of  Ireland,  the  lilt  of  its  women,  its 
men,  its  trees  and  its  skies,  its  flowers  and  its  lakes,  its 
warmth  and  its  joy  can  only  be  read  by  those  within  whose 
blood  nature  has  mixed  a  synthesis  of  all  that  makes 
Ireland,  Ireland.  What  is  this  synthesis  which  the  singing 
son  of  Erin  possesses?  What  is  Ireland?  The  land  where 
poets  love  to  die  because  they  love  to  live. 

Poetry  and  Ireland!  Tom  MacDonagh  and  Ireland! 
English  bullets  striking  once  more  at  the  heart  of  a  singer 
of  songs.  MacDonagh,  who  died  before  a  firing  squad  as  a 
consequence  of  his  active  involvement  in  the  Easter  Morn¬ 
ing  Rebellion,  has  left  behind  him  an  Irish  music  so  wist¬ 
fully  melodic  that  in  it  may  be  discerned  the  intonating 
beat  of  an  eternal  Irish  heart.  About  the  stirrings  of  this 
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heart  and  the  worth  of  these  stirrings,  little  has  been  said. 
Yet,  MacDonagh  foresaw  this  and  seems  to  speak  for  him¬ 
self,  saying: 

.  .  a  little  phrase 
Of  eternal  song, 

Drowned  in  the  harping  of  lays 
More  loud  and  long.” 

I  would  speak  of  the  poet,  not  the  man.  History  may 
tell  in  tragic  fact  of  the  manner  and  wherefore  of  his  end. 
However,  poetry  tells  more  in  its  widespread  sorti&s 
through  the  realm  of  imagination  than  crass  historians 
can  ever  hope  to  reveal. 

MacDonagh  was  a  scholar.  He  spoke  English,  French, 
Latin,  and  his  much  loved  Gaelic  with  comparative  ease. 
He  had  the  equipage  of  a  pedant  but  the  soul  of  an  Irish 
bard.  Both  a  recluse  and  a  lover  of  companionship,  he  was 
indeed  a  remarkable  person.  It  is  said  of  him  that,  “He 
fled  into  and  out  of  solitude  with  equal  precipitancy.”  Per¬ 
haps  in  solitude  he  wrote: 

“  ’Mid  an  isle  I  stand, 

Under  its  only  tree: 

The  ocean  around — 

Around  life  eternity.” 

Or  then,  when  his  heart,  no  longer  oppressed,  leapt  up  to 
heights  of  love’s  tender  joy,  he  may  have  added 

“  ’Mid  my  life  I  stand, 

Under  the  boughs  of  thee.” 

Sad  it  is  that  a  man  who  all  his  life  had  in  him  a  fierce 
abhorrence  of  strife  and  upheaval  was  to  die  amid  these 
same  scenes.  He  hated  a  quarrel,  and  once  involved  was 
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easily  appeased.  His  character  shines  from  his  works. 
With  an  eye  to  his  love  of  peace  .  .  . 

“There  is  no  moral  to  my  song, 

I  praise  no  right,  I  blame  no  wrong.” 

At  Grange  House  Lodge,  where  all  literary  Dublin  re¬ 
tired  for  the  conviviality  of  their  kind,  MacDonagh  was 
frequently  to  be  seen.  He  loved  his  friends  as  he  loved  his 
Ireland.  Plunkett,  Colum,  Pearse,  Stephens  were  but  a  few 
of  his  warmest  acquaintances.  Of  the  same  Lodge  he 
said: 

“Babylon  is  passed  away, 

Dublin’s  day  must  now  begin; 

On  the  hill  above  the  Bay.” 

One  of  his  greatest  joys  in  life  was  to  stroll  across  the 
hills  and  fields  neighboring  “Grange  House,”  repeating  his 
verses  to  some  companion.  Each  verse  would  be  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  commentary  of  great  length.  James 
Stephens  tells  us  that  ofttimes  during  these  walks  he  could 
be  found  “staring  away  at  the  hills  or  at  the  sky.”  “Ah 
me!”  one  of  his  habitual  interjections,  would  then  be  uttered 
with  that  same  wistfulness  that  characterized  his  writings. 
Some  like  to  imagine  that  just  before  the  English  bullets 
found  their  mark  he  bid  adieu  to  a  temporal  Ireland  with  an 
“Ah  me!”  wistful  no  longer. 

“The  body  is  spoil  of  death 
The  spirit  lives  on,  death  free.” 

MacDonagh  was  the  simple  poet.  I  have  said  that  he 
might  have  been  ostentatious,  if  he  so  chose,  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  poetic  themes.  His  intellectual  capacity  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  such  a  leaning.  MacDonagh  laid  no  claims 
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to  occult  powers  of  introspection.  “I  have  no  theories  of 
mysticism.  These  images  I  have  known  since  my  childhood 
as  I  have  known  myself,  without  any  introduction  that  I 
am  aware  of  and  without  need  of  explanation.”  He  wrote  in 
the  manner  of  the  sculptor  chiseling  away  at  superfluities. 
His  was  a  work  of  clearly  cut  images  trembling  with  poig¬ 
nancy  of  emotion  .  .  . 

“She’s  more  shapely  than  swan  by  the  strand, 

She’s  more  radiant  than  grass  after  dew, 

She’s  more  fair  than  the  stars  where  they  stand, 

’Tis  my  grief  that  her  ever  I  knew.” 
Straightforwardness  of  thought .  .  . 

“God  bless  and  keep  you  far  John-John 
And  that’s  my  prayer.” 

Delightful  imaginative  sequence  .  .  . 

“April! 

Thou  art  Spring, 

When  Spring  is  Summer. 

That  which  is  Irish  in  his  poetry,  is  his  most  glowing 
attribute.  Gaelic  scholar  that  he  was,  he  could  not  help 
but  infuse  into  his  works  the  intrinsic  element  of  strict 
denotation,  wherein  lies  the  true  worth  of  the  language.  In 
English  we  may  say  one  thing  and  mean  several  others. 
In  Gaelic,  however,  connotation  as  we  know  it  is  reduced 
to  almost  negligible  importance.  Perhaps  this  is  the  secret 
of  Irish  poets  of  the  “Anglo-Irish  Mode.”  Certainly,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  clarity  of  thought  and  sharply  defined  images, 
giving  birth  to  easily  discernible  emotions,  indicate  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  language  on  MacDonagh.  If  he  should  never 
gain  recognition  as  an  immortal,  if  he  be  drowned  out  by 
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“lays  more  loud  and  long,”  he  may  still  live  on  as  a  singer 
of  songs,  unique  in  the  possession  of  that  undeniable  im¬ 
pact  which  delights  the  searcher  after  mental  illumination 
in  poetic  composition. 

“This  is  my  practice  and  my  rule, 

Albeit  I  have  been  at  school 
These  thirty  years  and  studied  much; 

I’ve  found  wise  books  but  never  such 
As  could  teach  me  a  single  word 
To  set  by  what  my  childhood  heard.” 

The  present  generation  knows  little  or  nothing  about  an 
Irish  poet  named  MacDonagh.  It  is  my  belief  that  were  his 
work  to  be  circulated  on  a  larger  scale  that  perhaps  some 
appreciation  would  result.  I  do  not  say  that  this  wistful 
Irishman  is  worthy  of  fame;  that  is  for  a  later  posterity  to 
decide.  Yet  I  do  consider  his  work,  at  worst,  most  pleasur¬ 
able  reading;  especially  for  the  reader  who  seeks  release 
and  diversion  from  the  humdrum  and  the  commonplace, 
and  who  reads  not  particularly  from  a  purely  critical  aspect. 
The  musty  little  brown  book  whose  leaves  have  absorbed 
the  soul  of  an  Irishman  is  to  me  a  real  treasure.  I  like  to 
turn  to  it  when  I  rise  in  the  morning  and  read : 

“The  kindling  sky  and  the  mist  wreathed  earth 
Have  broken  from  the  drowsihood  of  night, 

Dawn  widened  grey,  but  now  the  orient  blush 
Is  over  all  the  roses  on  the  wall, 

Over  the  drooping  trees  that  wait  the  winds 
To  join  them  in  the  murmur  of  the  day.” 

Or  when  the  skys  are  leaden  and  overcast,  their  mood  lying 
heavy  on  my  heart  as  the  rain  begins  its  downward  beat : 
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“I  wish  I  were  lying  out  in  the  rain 
In  the  wood  at  home,  that  the  waters  might  strain 
And  stream  through  me — but  here  I  lie 
In  a  clammy  room,  and  my  soul  is  dry, 

And  shall  never  be  fresh  again  till  I  die.” 

And  so  went  another  “ennui”  into  nothingness. 

Or  when  in  fits  of  happiness  I  have  seen 
“O  joy!  the  Spring  is  green  on  many  a  wall, 

The  roses  straggle  on  many  a  tree  dew-laden 
And  now  the  waters  murmur  beneath  their  banks 
And  all  the  flocks  are  loud  with  firstling  cries, 

And  in  the  heart  of  life  Joy  wakes  anew 
To  live  a  long  day  ere  the  winter  falls.” 

And  found  a  greater  depth  to  my  happiness. 

Humor?  Yes,  MacDonagh  knew  the  allure  of  a  fanciful 
verse.  I  follow  him  through 

“Calvin  and  Chaucer  I  saw  today 
Come  into  the  Terenure  car: 

And  passing  the  Catholic  Church  at  Rathgar 
Calvin  took  off  his  hat  and  blessed  himself, 

And  Chaucer  at  that 
Chuckled  and  looked  away.” 

only  to  feel  a  certain  warming  pride  at  being  able  to  chuckle 
along  with  Chaucer. 

All  poets  are  lovers.  Poetry  we  know  as  the  language 
of  love.  MacDonagh  was  no  exception.  His  lyrics  on  the 
favorite  of  his  heart  are  rich  with  Irish  fervor  and  stead¬ 
fastness.  To  hear  him  say 
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“Love  is  cruel,  love  is  sweet 
Cruel,  sweet 

Lovers  sigh  till  lovers  meet 
Sigh  and  meet.” 

is  to  understand  that  triteness  touched  with  the  brush  of 
the  poet  may  be  transformed  into  the  unusual,  the  appeal¬ 
ing.  Times  unnumbered  I  have  heard  that  love  is  cruel,  or 
that  love  is  sweet.  The  sighing  of  lovers  when  they  meet  is 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  Yet 

“Sigh  and  meet,  and  sigh  again — 

Cruel  sweet!  Oh  sweetest  pain.” 
colors  the  everyday  thing  with  an  appeal  that  none  can 
deny. 

“When  are  you  lads  going  to  stop  writing  stories  and 
do  something?” 

“In  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  dead  generations  from 
which  she  receives  her  old  tradition  of  nationhood,  Ireland, 
through  us,  summons  her  children  to  the  flag  and  strikes 
for  freedom.” 

Among  the  signatures  on  this  proclamation  was  the 
name  of  Thomas  MacDonagh.  The  rising  of  the  poets  for 
the  freedom  of  Ireland  was  a  doomed  yet  successful  stroke. 
Doomed  in  the  beginning,  and  resulting  in  the  death  of  eight 
songsters  of  the  people,  the  rebellion  paved  the  way  for  a 
later  and  thus  sweeter  Irish  liberation. 

On  the  morning  of  May  3,  1916,  MacDonagh  went  to 
confession  and  communion,  made  his  thanksgiving,  and 
then  in  silent  prayer  awaited  the  coming  of  the  guard. 

Cut  off  as  he  was  ascending  the  heights  of  a  dearly 
loved  life’s  work,  MacDonagh  died  for  a  principle — Mae- 
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Donagh  who  hated  strife;  MacDonagh  the  poet  and  teacher; 
MacDonagh  the  Catholic.  Had  he  lived,  his  beloved  Ireland 
wrould  have  rung  with  his  wholesome  simplicities.  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  power  of  intellect  which  shied  away  from  erudi- 
tious  pomp  and  show,  he  strove  with  aU  his  art  to  reveal 
“the  music  of  the  thing  that  happens.” 

He  sensed  his  destiny  and  not  in  verse  alone  did  he 
give  expression  to  this  feeling  of  impending  disaster  .  .  . 
“It  is  well  for  us  that  our  workers  are  poets  and  our  poets 
workers  .  .  .  And  it  is  well,  too,  that  here  still  that  cause 
which  is  identified  without  underthought  of  commerce  with 
the  cause  of  God  and  Right  and  Freedom,  the  cause  which 
has  been  the  great  theme  of  our  poetry,  may  any  day  call 
the  poets  to  give  their  lives  in  the  old  service.” 

His  is  the  song  of  Irish  blood  flowing  in  the  veins  of 
Irishmen  and  their  progeny  in  every  reach  of  the  globe.  It 
might  be  said,  slightly  paraphrasing  Francis  Ledwidge,  to 
fit  into  the  panorama  of  an  American  night, 

“And  I  myself  often  hear 

His  singing  as  the  stars  go  by 
For  am  I  not  of  those  who  rear 
The  banner  of  Ireland  high?” 

MacDonagh  lived  the  Prince  and  according  to  an  officer 
who  witnessed  his  execution,  “They  all  died  well,  but 
MacDonagh  died  like  a  Prince.”  He  died  as  he  lived. 

He  is  gone,  but  Ireland  has  only  begun  to  live.  Poet- 
patriots,  who  existed  but  for  the  glory  of  Ireland  and  the 
founding  of  a  “new  Irish  literature”  hover  in  spirit  over 
their  living  comrades.  Perhaps  MacDonagh,  as  he  views 
his  beloved  Ireland  from  “that  unknown  that  lies  beyond 
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the  sky,”  is  as  of  old  uttering  a  now  truly  contented  “Ah 
me!”  Perhaps  he  foresees  the  coming  of  a  literary 
dawn  engendered  by  a  rising  Irish  sun  which  will  illumine 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  that  is  Irish  and  Ireland  for 
all  time.  That  last  great  dawn,  when  literatures  will  be  no 
longer  needed  to  keep  a  people  mindful  of  their  earthly 
tasks;  when  poets  will  bear  the  burden  of  heavenly  choirs 
no  longer. 

“But  his  song’s  new  soul  shall  thrill 
The  loud  harps  dumb, 

And  his  deeds  the  echoes  fill 
When  the  dawn  is  come. 


The  Beach 

The  beach  was  a  crescent 

Of  ivory  sand 

And  stiff  winds  fanned 

To  effervescent 

The  surf,  like  the  thong 

Of  a  tautened  bow, 

That  the  wind  will  blow 
In  a  whirring  song. 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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Christmas  Poem:  The  Magic  Chant 

I,  Melchior,  from  golden  Greece 
Bring  gold  the  glittering,  gold  the  bright, 

Red  gold  that  bought  proud  Crcesus  peace 
But  naught  like  to  the  peace  this  night 
As  underneath  the  portent  light 
Of  signal  star  in  this  rude  shed 
To  this  Blest  Babe  we  pay  our  rite 
While  light,  ne’er  Jove’s,  surrounds  His  head. 

I  Balthasar,  from  the  Orient, 

Hazed  in  exotic  mystery 

Bear  frankincense  of  mystic  scent, 

The  prize  of  farthest  Araby; 

Yet  never,  when  great  revelry, 

Incense,  and  song  to  Baal  were  paid, 

Did  the  proud  spirit  bow  in  me 
As  to  this  Child,  this  humble  maid. 

I  Gaspar,  from  the  lurking  sands, 

The  lulling  eddies  of  the  Nile, 

Bring  brooding-odored  myrrh  from  lands 
Blistered  by  Ra’s  sultry  smile. 

The  tomb’s  dark  woe,  the  harem’s  guile 
This  perfume  breathes,  but  ne’er  so  sweet 
As  offered  in  the  manger,  while 
I  kneel  at  this  God-infant’s  feet. 


* 


We  princes  of  the  magic  East 
By  mountain,  desert,  wood  and  sea, 

Beneath  the  Star  are  come,  and  blest 
The  Child  Foretold  newborn  to  see, 

To  know  the  earth’s  this  night  released, 

By  God-in-Flesh,  from  death  set  free. 

— Jack  Ross,  42 


Winner  of  Christmas  Poetry  Contest. 


Wedding  Present 


Gordon  J.  O’Brien,  *42 


HE  newly-laid  gravel  on  the  broad  highway  to  Phoenix 


-L  flew  out  from  under  the  spinning  wheels  of  the  gray 
roadster,  to  rattle  in  a  continual  cacophony  against  the 
under  sides  of  the  wings.  Tom  Brandon  thought  the  car 
had  never  behaved  better,  and  the  exhilaration  of  the  speed 
made  him  whistle  a  glad  tune,  heard  only  by  the  wind  and 
road. 

And  why  shouldn’t  he  be  happy?  He  had  just  left 
Cranston,  where  he  had  completed  a  successful  deal  with 
Stephen  K.  Deane,  the  lumber  king.  Besides  which,  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Phoenix,  where  he  was  to  be  married  the  next 
day! 

It  was  early  morning  and  Tom  had  a  long  ride  ahead 
of  him,  but  by  the  way  his  engine  was  behaving,  he  knew  he 
would  reach  Phoenix  early  in  the  evening,  giving  him  ample 
time  to  make  preparations  for  the  morrow. 

The  road  was  practically  deserted,  due  to  the  earliness 
of  the  hour.  He  saw  no  other  car  at  all  between  Millvale  and 
Barrytown. 

At  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  he  passed  through  Hol- 
bridge.  He  had  been  warned  back  in  Cranston  not  to  flirt 
with  the  speed  laws  while  in  Holbridge.  It  was  the  largest 
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town  between  Cranston  and  Phoenix.  It  was  with  a  feeling 
of  relief,  therefore,  that  he  opened  up  the  throttle  on  the 
other  side  of  the  town.  He  shot  up  the  hill  near  the  reser¬ 
voir,  then  opened  up  to  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

Although  traffic  was  getting  thicker,  he  had  the  road  to 
himself,  approaching  Waterville.  This  made  it  easier  for 
him  to  see  that  a  man  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
signaling  him  to  stop.  Tom  applied  the  brakes,  and  the 
man  walked  over  to  the  car. 

“Can  I  help  you  any?”  Tom  shouted  through  the  open 
window.  He  could  see  that  the  fellow  was  tall,  spare,  and 
about  forty  years  old.  Although  his  hair  was  plentifully 
streaked  with  gray,  he  had  the  brightest  pair  of  baby-blue 
eyes  Tom  had  ever  seen.  He  was  wearing  a  much-worn  blue 
suit  and  a  pair  of  shabby  black  shoes. 

The  stranger  spoke  clearly.  “I’m  on  my  way  to  Phoenix. 
I’ve  walked  all  the  way  from  Green  Rock  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciate  it  if  you  could  give  me  a  lift  part  of  the 
way.” 

Tom  threw  open  the  door.  “Sure,  buddy,  jump  in.  I’m 
going  to  Phoenix  myself,”  he  said. 

A  bright,  ingenuous  smile  broke  over  the  man’s  face 
as  he  slipped  in  beside  Tom. 

As  the  car  started  with  a  roar,  he  muttered  his  thanks, 
and  a  few  minutes  passed  before  the  man  turned  to  Tom 
and  said,  “You’re  a  good  fellow  to  be  so  decent  with  me, 
mister,  and  perhaps  some  day  I’ll  be  able  to  return  the 
favor.  If  I’m  ever  given  but  a  chance  you  can  be  sure  that  I 
will  do  it.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  replied  Tom,  somewhat  em- 
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barrassed  by  such  profuse  expressions  of  gratitude.  “I’d  give 
anyone  a  lift  that  needed  it.  Where  do  you  want  to  be  let 
off  in  Phoenix?” 

“Well,”  the  man  said,  “perhaps  when  you  hear  it  you’ll 
put  me  off  here,  but  I’m  going  back  to  the  pen.  My  name 
is  Harry  Peters,  and  I’m  a  pickpocket  serving  time  in  the 
jail  at  Phoenix.  My  daughter,  who  is  thirteen  years  old,  took 
sick  two  weeks  ago,  and  Governor  Harris  gave  me  parole  to 
go  home  and  see  her.  I’m  due  back  tomorrow  morning  at 
ten.  He  gave  me  some  money  for  train  fare,  but  that  all 
went  for  medicine  for  the  kid,  so  I’m  walking.  I’ve  just  one 
dollar  left,  but  if  I  get  back  to  Phoenix  tonight,  I’ll  stay  in 
Mac’s  Boarding  Plouse  till  tomorrow.  I  can  get  a  room  for 
fifty  cents,  and  it  will  be  one  night  less  in  prison.” 

Tom  took  his  eyes  off  the  road  for  a  second  and  looked 
at  Harry.  That  the  man  was  telling  the  truth  there  wasn’t 
the  slightest  doubt.  He  felt  a  pang  of  pity  for  him.  Here 
he  was  himself,  happy  and  contented,  while  this  man  was 
going  to  the  penitentiary,  and  his  daughter  sick — all 
brought  on,  no  doubt,  by  present  conditions. 

During  the  conversation  Tom  had  been  traveling 
slowly,  so  as  to  hear  Harry’s  story.  Now  he  began  to  speed 
up:  forty-five,  fifty,  fifty-five  miles  an  hour.  It  was  getting 
late,  and  Tom  wanted  to  get  home  on  time. 

Suddenly,  his  startled  eyes  saw  in  the  mirror  the  shin¬ 
ing  motorcycle  of  a  state  policeman  trailing  him  about  a 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  The  officer  swiftly  closed  the 
distance  between  them,  however,  and  motioned  Tom  to  stop. 

“What’s  the  idea  of  speeding  like  that?”  demanded  the 
irate  custodian  of  the  law,  leaning  through  the  window  past 
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Harry.  “Don’t  you  know  that  you’re  a  menace  to  everyone 
else  on  the  highway,  when  you’re  going  at  that  rate?  Take 
this  ticket,  and  report  at  court  in  Ladeport,  tomorrow  at 
noon.”  “But  officer,”  interjected  the  crestfallen  Tom,  “I’m 
to  be  married  in  Phoenix  tomorrow  at  eleven!  Can’t  you  . . .” 
“You  should  have  thought  of  that  before,  young  man,” 
broke  in  the  cop  as  he  went  toward  his  motorcycle. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  uneventful.  Tom  was 
downcast,  and  Harry,  respecting  his  feelings,  remained 
silent.  When  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  Phoenix,  Harry 
got  out.  “Mr.  Brandon,  I  wonder  if  you’d  mind  giving 
me  your  address  in  town,”  he  asked.  “You  know,  I  certainly 
appreciate  that  lift,  and  I’m  sorry  for  what  happened.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  Tom  cut  in,  “I’ll  stay  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  room  216.”  Harry  thanked  him,  then  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  gathering  darkness.  By  the  time  Tom  reached 
his  hotel  and  changed  his  clothes,  it  was  getting  on  towards 
eight  o’clock.  The  Palace  Hotel  had  that  old-fashioned, 
quiet  dignity  which  lends  to  peace  of  mind;  but  as  Tom  sat 
down  to  dinner  he  seemed  depressed  and  a  little  stubborn. 
He  was  forced  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  was  in  a  very 
bad  predicament. 

Halfway  through  the  meal  a  waiter  approached. 
“There’s  a  boy  outside  to  see  you,  Mr.  Brandon.  He  has 
something  for  you,  but  won’t  give  it  to  anyone  but  your¬ 
self.” 

Tom  went  outside  to  where  a  boy  with  a  huge  grin  on 
his  face  stood  with  a  large  envelope  in  his  hand.  “I’m  Mr. 
Brandon,”  stated  Tom.  The  boy  handed  him  the  envelope. 
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“I  was  to  give  this  to  no  one  but  yourself,  sir.  The  man  said 
to  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Brandon.” 

Tom  thanked  him,  placed  the  envelope  in  his  pocket, 
gave  the  boy  a  quarter,  and  returned  to  finish  his  meal. 
Ten  minutes  later  in  his  room  Tom  sat  down  and  drew  from 
his  pocket  the  envelope  the  boy  had  given  him.  Tearing  off 
the  top,  he  drew  forth  the  contents,  which  consisted  of  a 
small  parcel  wrapped  in  brown  paper.  A  note  was  inserted 
in  the  string  which  tied  the  parcel.  Tom  read  the  note  once, 
but  hurriedly,  and  now,  with  something  like  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  he  read  it  again.  These  were  the  words  he  read: 
‘‘Dear  Mr.  Brandon:  I  am  just  again  thanking  you  for  your 
kindness  to  me  today.  I  heard  you  tell  the  cop  you  were 
going  to  be  married  tomorrow.  I  am  sorry  I  am  unable  to 
give  you  something  more  appropriate  for  a  wedding  present, 
but  you  will  probably  appreciate  the  contents  of  the  small 
parcel  attached.” 

“Yours  sincerely, 

Harry  Peters.” 

Tom  rapidly  tore  off  the  string  and  paper,  and  gasped  a 
little,  as  he  held  in  his  hands  the  contents  of  the  parcel. 

It  was  the  traffic  cop’s  notebook! 


Twilit  World:  Sonnet 


When  over  everything  the  pall  of  night 

Drapes  down  in  silent,  clinging,  sable  folds, 

On  earth  and  men  who  reveled  in  the  light, 

And  in  its  stuff  the  spoils  of  daytime  holds : 

The  rock-braced  pine-tree,  scoffing  at  the  wind, 

The  lake  that  held  flirtation  with  the  clouds, 
The  birches,  fingers  in  sunlight  entwined, 

All  fall  to  shadow,  muffled  in  its  shrouds. 

Yet  in  this  seeming  grave,  all  is  not  dead: 

Lilacs  still  scent  night’s  soporific  breath, 

The  restless  trees  are  quiet,  light  is  fled, 

But  here  is  peace  now,  what  of  life  ? — or  death  ? 

Illusions  vanished  from  the  day,  there  springs 
The  sense  one’s  near  to  God,  in  all  His  things! 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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On  The  Fine  Art  of  Browsing 

Frederic  J.  O’Hara  *40 

1  DIDN’T  get  a  public  library  card  until  my  high  school 
days.  Rather  extraordinary  for  a  Bostonian!  But  this  is 
why — Dad  had  a  swell  stock  of  books  for  us,  for  Bob,  Bill, 
Walter,  and  me,  enough  to  keep  us  busy  for  a  long  time. 
There  were  all  of  Father  Finn’s,  a  whole  set  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Classics,  which  were  big,  handsomely  bound  books 
by  Cooper,  Dickens,  Stevenson  and  others,  illustrated  by  N. 
C.  Wyeth  in  full  colors.  He’s  the  artist  who  does  such  an 
excellent  job  for  Kenneth  Roberts  nowadays.  We  had  some 
Mary  knoll  stories,  shelves  of  National  Geographies,  bound 
in  fine  leather,  and  then,  of  course,  The  Rover  Boys ,  Tom 
Swift ,  Pee  Wee  Harris ,  and  the  rest  of  the  newer  crowd. 
Other  volumes  helped  fill  our  shelves,  too,  but  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  them  all. 

Besides  this  wealth  I  was  allowed  to  subscribe  to,  first, 
Child  Life ,  then  The  Youth’s  Companion,  next  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Boy,  and  I  finally  even  obtained  a  free  sample  copy  of 
War  Aces,  but  pulp  stuff  was  immediately  discouraged  in 
my  house. 

And  so,  on  cold  winter  nights  and  rainy  days  I  read, 
usually  sitting  on  the  floor  and  tying  myself  up  into  knots 
that  would  make  a  whirling  dervish  jealous. 
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After  exhausting  the  possibilities  of  the  home  shelves 
and  with  the  “gypsy  in  my  soul,”  I  wandered  first  to  the 
local  branch  and  then  to  the  main  public  library.  This  soon 
became  dull  because  most  books  had  to  be  sent  for  and  one 
could  not  go  leisurely  from  one  shelf  to  another  in  freedom 
and  peace.  In  other  words,  I  couldn’t  browse  as  much  as  I 
wanted. 

One  day  I  even  wandered  into  the  Christian  Science  read¬ 
ing  room,  thinking  that  I  could  spend  a  few  quiet  hours 
turning  pages,  but  the  man  at  the  desk  said  that  only 
“scientific”  reading  was  permitted  and  ushered  me  out  with 
a  suggestion  of  a  smile  in  his  eyes. 

Then  there’s  Cornhill.  It’s  an  ideal  street  for  the  well- 
trained  browser.  And,  of  course,  if  you  wander  down  it 
you’ll  find  Colesworthy’s,  which  is  just  past  the  Phoenix 
Coffee  House,  that  always  has  such  an  inviting  aroma  out¬ 
side.  Colesworthy’s,  it  must  be  known,  isn’t  on  Cornhill, 
it  is  Cornhill.  When  you  walk  in  the  door  past  the  heaped- 
up  trays  of  dog-eared,  baby-bitten,  well-thumbed,  two  cent, 
five  cent  books  and  magazines,  no  one  pays  any  attention. 
If  you  were  a  fast  reader  I  think  you  could  plow  through  a 
Gone  with  the  Wind  in  a  few  daily  visits  without  being 
censured  for  it.  The  place  is  dusty  and  poorly  lighted  but 
if,  in  such  a  store,  the  dust  is  thicker,  if  one  must  practically 
grope  his  way  from  book  to  book,  then  somehow,  strangely 
enough,  the  shop  becomes  more  popular  and  the  silver 
jingles  louder  in  the  bookseller’s  pocket. 

How  different  that  place  is  from  the  efficiency  book 
shops  we  have.  I  dropped  into  one  of  the  latter  the  other 
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day  on  Beacon  Street  and  the  girl  hovered  over  my  shoulder 
from  the  minute  I  entered  the  store  until  I  left.  Needless 
to  say,  I  didn’t  buy  anything.  To  discourage  me  more  she 
spoke  with  an  obvious  affectation,  “Realleh  you’ll  just  lahve 
this  book.” 

Colesworthy  is  engaged  in  buying  as  well  as  selling 
books.  One  day  I  tried  myself  out  at  dickering,  for  I  needed 
money  very  badly.  The  best  thing  I  had  was  a  “Snyder  and 
Martin.”  It  was  taken  from  me,  stolen  from  me,  without 
right,  like  taxes  from  citizens,  like  Poland  from  the  Poles, 
for  less  than  a  dollar.  I  regretted  that  very  much  after¬ 
wards  but  have  since  learned  to  argue  and  whine  so  that 
now  I  don’t  come  out  of  there  with  every  bone  in  my  pocket- 
book  broken.  After  all,  the  proprietor  is  a  mild  sort  of  a 
milquetoast,  one  whom  you’d  expect  to  be  holding  a  flag  in 
front  of  a  steam-roller  rather  than  cowing  prospective 
customers  in  a  corner  and  convincing  them  to  buy  trots  or 
law  books  or  poems  by  Dorothy  Parker  at  higher  prices 
than  they  intended  to  pay. 

I  like  to  rummage  through  magazines,  too,  and  there’s  a 
secondhand  shop  on  Comhill,  but  back  numbers  have  lost 
their  appeal  to  me.  I  found  another  place  though,  dis¬ 
covered  it  this  way — after  reading  a  short  story  in  Collier’s 
which  told  of  a  hero  who  liked  certain  modern  records  that 
I  liked,  “Rhapsody  in  Blue,”  “Time  on  My  Hands,”  and 
“Body  and  Soul”  among  others,  I  decided  to  look  up  the 
author,  only  to  learn  that  he  wrote  regularly  for  an  English 
magazine  called  Red  Hot.  This  sounded  good  and  inquiry 
told  me  that  the  only  store  with  a  good  stock  of  foreign 
periodicals  was  “Smith  and  McCance’s,”  where,  just  think, 
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they’ll  let  you  browse  around,  through  magazines!  Imagine 
Max,  down  at  the  corner  store,  letting  me  browse  through 
Esquire!  “Putting  it  down  or  fifty  cents,  hanh?” 

They  have  Punch,  U  illustration,  Der  Tag,  even  Metro¬ 
nome  and  Down  Beat,  which  you’d  only  expect  to  find  at 
Krey’s.  It’s  a  grand  place  to  while  away  a  few  lazy  hours 
and  indeed  it  takes  a  few  hours  to  just  look  at  them  all. 

Copies  of  La  Vie  Parisienne,  with  bright  covers,  were 
piled  up  on  a  chair  but  I  hadn’t  paid  much  attention  to 
French  in  high  school  and  so,  regretfully,  didn’t  get  the 
point  of  their  cartoons. 

Another  good  magazine  shop,  cleverly  and  tactfully  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  variety  of  periodicals,  is  the  basement  of  the 
famous  “Old  Corner  Bookstore,”  but  everybody  knows 
about  that  one  and  the  people  there  aren’t  real  browsers 
anyway.  In  fact  I  once  saw  a  man  “steal”  a  magazine  from 
the  counter  and  sneak  upstairs  and  out  onto  the  street  with 
it.  Now  no  real  browser  would  ever  steal.  That  is  implicitly 
understood.  This  thief  was  probably  of  the  class  of  people 
who  would  just  as  soon  buy  a  book  at  the  Park  Street  sub¬ 
way  stand  as  anywhere  else,  which  is  heresy.  You  and  I 
know  that. 

Now,  there  is  even  a  bookshop  for  Communists.  It  is 
down  on  Beach  Street  and  has  big  pictures  of  Stalin  and 

Lenin  in  the  windows  and  an  American  flag.  Inside, 

» 

pamphlets,  magazines,  and  newspapers  are  piled  high.  The 
place  is  out-and-out  Red,  too,  no  doubt  about  that.  But 
there’s  nothing  homely  or  friendly  in  the  shop.  One  must  be 
aware  of  The  Menace  to  America,  and  Peace,  Now  or  Never. 
Everything  is  action;  The  Daily  Worker,  The  Fight  Against 
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War  and  Fascism,  Smash  Capitalism.  Let  me  tell  you  there 
is  no  browsing  here.  I  was  exhausted  when  I  left  and  stag¬ 
gered  up  to  “Jake  Wirth’s”  for  a  cool  seidel  of  beer. 

Then,  of  course  there’s  the  stately  and  ever  impressive 
“Widener  Library”  at  Harvard,  ranking  as  fifth  largest  in 
the  world.  You  must  ride  over  some  day  and  see  the  im¬ 
posing  entrance,  the  “Sargent”  murals,  Widener’s  private 
collection,  the  special  exhibits,  and  some  of  the  three  and 
one  half  millions  of  books  that  are  there.  Then  too,  if  you 
have  a  friend  with  a  stack  permit,  you  may  attempt  a  glance 

b 

at  the  countless  shelves  and  their  volumes.  It  made  me  a 
bit  weak  on  my  first  awed  visit,  for  I  realized  that  where 
so  many  facts,  fictions,  opinions,  and  ideas  were  waiting 
for  my  reaching  hand,  at  least  here  I  could  not  quickly  tire 
of  “the  same  old  stuff.” 

Now  that’s  a  lot  of  browsing  I’ve  told  you  of  and  a  fel¬ 
low  must  learn  a  good  deal  thereby.  At  least  I  thought  as 
much  until  I  began  discussing  books  v/ith  Frank  Smith  and 
discovered  behind  his  talk  a  Superior  Browser.  To  prove  it 
to  you  I’ll  tell  what  happened  the  other  day.  Somebody 
had  a  copy  of  a  best  seller  and  I,  who  had  read  merely  the 
blurbs  on  the  cover  during  one  of  my  browsing  periods,  was 
telling  Smitty  that  it  was  a  fine  story  by  a  young  author 
who  showed  great  promise. 

“If  that  is  true,”  he  replied  in  a  self-confident  tone, 
“if  the  author  is  so  good,  why  did  they  hire  such  an  obscure 
printer  and  use  such  a  cheap  binding?” 

I  was  properly  squelched  and  from  then  on  decided  that 
I  wouldn’t  speak  again  of  my  only  Love.  I  haven’t — except 
to  you. 
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Triolet 


The  gossip’s  life  is  very  gay; 

No  man  escapes  her  bitter  tongue. 
Had  I  my  way  you  would  not  say 
The  gossip’s  life  is  very  gay. 

(She  would  not  live  another  day.) 

These  verses  would  no  more  be  sung : 
“The  gossip’s  life  is  very  gay — 

No  man  escapes  her  bitter  tongue.” 


Joseph  Pazniokas,  ’42 
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One  Was  Strong 

John  C.  Moynihan,  *40 

THE  wheels  hummed  shrilly  over  the  hot  macadam,  and 
the  chassis  bounced  a  bit  as  the  truck  edged  to  the 
gravel  on  the  side  of  the  road.  Big  Tim,  seated  just  inside 
the  curtained  window,  grunted  softly,  and  his  big  brown 
hands  clutched  the  chair-arms  even  more  tightly.  He  did 
not  look  out  the  window,  but  turned  his  head  slightly  to 
one  side,  cocking  it,  as  a  sparrow  on  the  grass.  It  would 
have  done  him  little  good  to  look,  for  he  was  blind. 

It  was  Regan’s  coal  truck  that  had  just  lurched  down 
the  road;  no  other  light  truck  in  town  had  that  peculiar 
tinny  rattle.  No  one  but  a  blind  man  would  have  noticed  it ; 
no  one  but  a  blind  man  can  identify  sights  by  their  accom¬ 
panying  sounds.  Eight  years  ago  he  had  driven  that  very 
truck,  with  Regan  himself  in  the  seat  beside  him;  eight 
years  ago,  he  would  never  have  noticed  a  slight  rattle  in  the 
chassis.  Eight  years  ago,  he  would  never  have  considered 
the  matter  at  all,  but  shouted  over  to  Regan  behind  cupped, 
calloused  palm,  “Let’s  hurry  it  up  with  this  last  load,  Joe, 
and  stop  in  at  Billy’s  for  a  beer.” 

Here  he  was  now,  then,  forty,  pale,  helpless,  an  old 
woman  in  an  armchair.  And  there  he  was  then,  big,  coarse, 
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grimy,  healthy,  full  of  the  heartiness  of  youth  and  the  im¬ 
petus  of  strength.  He  thought  back  over  the  old  days;  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  on  his  bare  back  as  he  swung  spilling 
shovels  full  of  coal  out  of  the  flat  cars;  the  sultry  summer 
nights  when  he  sang  the  old  songs  with  the  boys,  on  the 
wall  of  Hannigan’s  old  tannery,  down  by  the  river,  the 
baseball  games,  scrub,  with  ten  or  fifteen  men  to  a  side,  on 
the  flax-mill  field,  where  the  new  boarding  house  now  stood, 
Mass  on  Sunday,  with  Father  Maguire  talking  about  money, 
and  he  wondering  how  he  could  ever  walk  with  Mary  Ronan 
to  where  she  worked,  away  over  on  Thornton  Street,  and 
still  get  back  on  time  for  dinner.  Random  memories,  nothing 
more,  memories  of  days  when  everyone  was  working,  every¬ 
one  was  happy,  everyone  was  young,  and  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
had  meant  something  more  than  the  time-deadened  “enter¬ 
tainment  and  dance”  still  put  on  annually  in  the  old  Town 
Hall.  Memories  of  days  when  he  had  his  sight,  had  his 
health,  had  no  thought  of  tomorrow  and  no  regret  for  yes¬ 
terday.  Days  before  he  was  banished  for  life  to  the  se¬ 
clusion  of  an  armchair  and  the  reminiscent  gleanings  of  his 
happier  days. 

Far  down  the  road  he  heard  the  clicking  of  a  woman’s 
heels.  He  recognized  the  walk  as  Mary’s,  and  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  he  had  not  been  waiting  to  hear  it.  The 
footsteps  stopped  at  the  gate  and  the  mailbox  door 
squeaked  open  and  shut  again.  The  gravel  walk  crunched, 
the  knob  rattled,  the  hinge  whispered,  and  she  was  in  the 
room  with  him. 

“Hello,”  said  Mary,  and  the  clicks  traveled  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  He  lifted  his  hand  in  answer.  Click — she 
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had  hung  her  coat  on  the  hat-rack.  He  followed  her  around 
the  room,  not  with  his  eyes,  but  his  ears. 

“The  whole  room  is  getting  a  ten  per  cent  raise,  start¬ 
ing  Friday,”  she  said.  She  paused,  awaiting  a  compliment 
and  not  expecting  it.  “It  means  I’ll  be  able  to  get  Jack  his 
shoes  at  last.” 

“He  was  needing  them,”  he  answered.  He  made  no  sign 
of  what  he  felt;  but  his  big  hands  gripped  the  chair-arms 
more  tightly.  He  could  hardly  bear  money  talks. 

“I  might  even  be  able  to  get  a  pair  for  Tom.” 

“Get  them  then.”  He  would  give  her  no  conversational 
openings. 

“Well  .  .  .  Say,  you  should  see  .  . .”  she  paused,  guiltily, 
and  glanced  swiftly  at  him.  He  gave  no  sign  that  he  had 
heard.  Swiftly  she  went  on,  “.  .  .  the  swell  ham  I  got  this 
noontime.  It  only  cost  a  dollar,  because  they  had  to  keep  it 
in  the  store  over  the  weekend.” 

“Every  little  bit  helps,”  he  remarked  in  a  guarded  tone. 
The  more  she  talked,  the  more  helpless  he  felt. 

Footsteps  again,  and  the  rattle  of  dishes  in  the  pantry. 
He  rubbed  his  arm  hurriedly  across  his  forehead.  It  had 
been  a  bit  of  an  ordeal. 

Abruptly  he  became  conscious  of  a  whistle  coming  up 
the  walk.  Young  Joe.  Crunch.  Rattle.  Hinges. 

“Hello,  Dad.”  He  felt  something  cold,  smooth,  oblong 
placed  in  his  hand.  A  package  of  cigarettes. 

“I  bought  them  for  you  out  of  my  paper  money,”  said 
Joe,  in  a  carefully  matter-of-fact  tone,  and,  as  his  mother 
had,  paused  momentarily  for  a  compliment.  He  did  not 
notice  the  sudden  stiffening  of  his  father’s  huge  frame. 
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“You’re  a  good  kid.”  Tim  kept  a  tremor  out  of  his 
voice.  “You  can  go  outside  and  play  for  a  while,  if  you 
want  to.” 

“I  think  I’ll  go  down  to  the  Armenian’s  and  see  the  new 
calf.”  Door.  Gravel.  Gate.  Macadam.  The  whistle.  Tim 
swung  his  chair  around  towards  the  stove. 

“Babcock  was  in  today,”  he  remarked. 

“Now,  why  wasn’t  I  here!”  Mary  answered.  “I  wanted 
to  tell  him  about  the  roof.” 

“I  guess  I’ve  still  got  a  tongue  in  my  head,  even  if  I 
am  ...”  The  sudden  blaze  of  anger  died  in  his  throat.  “I 
mean  ...  I  told  him  he’d  have  to  fix  it.” 

“And  did  he  say  he  would?” 

“Well  .  .  .  to  tell  the  truth,  Mary,  he  said  he  wouldn’t. 
Said  he’d  got  a  very  good  offer  from  the  bank  for  this  land. 
They  want  to  start  a  real  estate  development  around  here 
somewhere.  He  may  want  to  tear  the  house  down.  It  is  .  .  . 
pretty  old.” 

“Of  course  it’s  old!  It’s  an  old  barn  that’s  what  it  is, 
with  the  roof  leaky,  and  no  electricity  or  running  water. 
But  it’s  the  only  place  for  the  likes  of  us,  and  the  only  one 
we  can  afford  to  pay  for.  We  pay  three  dollars  out  here, 
just  because  it  is  so  lonely,  and  shabby,  and  old-fashioned, 
and  if  I  ever  had  to  move  back  to  town  with  the  high  rents, 
and  the  kids  not  able  to  work  yet,  and  you  .  .  .  Oh,  Mother 
o’  God,  he  can’t  throw  us  out  of  the  house  like  that!” 

“Shut  up  your  whining!”  shouted  Tim.  “There’s 
nothing  certain  yet.  He  was  just  talking,  that’s  all.  He 
doesn’t  know  when  they’ll  start,  if  they  ever  do.” 

“Oh,  don’t  talk  like  that!  Babcock’s  always  wanted  us 
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out  of  here,  and  you  know  it.  I  don’t  know  how  we  got  in 
here  in  the  first  place,  but  we  always  paid  our  rent.  This 
is  his  chance.  Oh,  don’t  I  wish  I  were  a  man,  though — I’d 
wring  his  bloody  neck.” 

Tim  shivered.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  slapped.  There 
ought  to  be  a  man  in  the  house,  to  defend  its  rights.  His 
house  had  none. 

“Maybe  .  .  .  maybe  you  could  .  .  .  talk  him  out  of  it,  if 
you  see  him  tomorrow,”  he  murmured.  He  felt  beaten;  he 
felt  very  tired.  He  wanted  quiet,  and  he  wanted  distraction. 
He  wanted  to  think,  he  wanted  to  shut  out  the  thoughts 
he  knew  would  come.  And  he  sat  in  his  chair,  as  the  evening 
wore  on,  gripping  the  arms  of  it  till  his  wrists  snapped  and 
his  knuckles  glowed  white,  and  smoked  half  his  new  pack 
of  cigarettes  in  disheartened  silence.  Supper  had  come  and 
gone  long  since,  and  the  evening  had  dragged  on  to  ten 
o’clock,  when  he  rose  and  faced  Mary.  She  might  have 
heard  his  breath  forcing  its  way  sharply  through  his 
widened  nostrils,  or  a  new  decision  in  his  footsteps  on  the 
floor.  At  least,  a  blind  man  would  have  noticed  it. 

“Mary  .  .  .”  He  heard  her  wheel  from  the  stove  to  face 
him.  “Mary  .  .  .  you’re  going  to  take  me  uptown  to  see 
Babcock  tomorrow.” 

He  heard  her  gasp,  and  knew  it  was  because  he  had  not 
been  outside  the  yard  these  eight  years. 

“Why  ...  if  there’s  anything  you  want  me  to  tell  him 
for  you,  I’ll  ...” 

“I  told  you  I  was  going  to  see  him  myself!” 

“Now  you  go  back  and  sit  down,”  she  said.  “It’s  hard 
enough  for  me  to  walk  that  distance,  let  alone  you  .  .  .  and 
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besides,  I’ve  always  been  able  to  handle  anything  that  had 
to  be  taken  care  of,  and  I  guess  I  can  now.” 

The  old  familiar  pang  of  fear  coursed  through  him,  but 
he  resolved  to  see  the  thing  through.  His  jaw-muscles 
worked,  and  his  staring  blue  eyes  shone  at  her. 

“You  damn  little  fool,  it’s  me  that’s  needed  this  time! 

.  .  .  ”  He  was  inarticulate;  a  thousand  thoughts  were 
jostling  each  other  in  his  mind,  and  the  problem  was  of  a 
kind  that  no  woman  could  comprehend.  “I’m  going  to  tell 
him  flat  that  he’ll  have  to  pull  down  the  roof  over  our 
heads  before  we  get  out.  You  can’t  tell  him  that.  It’s  a 
man’s  job,  and  I’m  doing  it.” 

“A  man’s  job — and  you’re  doing  it!”  She  gave  the 
words  a  bad  taste,  and  spat  them  back  in  his  face.  “I’ve 
been  the  man  of  the  family  for  eight  years.  I’ve  gone  out 
and  earned  a  living  in  the  mill,  ever  since  you  lost  your 
eyes.  I’ve  brought  up  your  kids.  I’ve  taken  care  of  the 
house,  here.  And  I’ve  taken  care  of  you.  Go  up  and  see  him 
tomorrow,  if  you  like;  tell  him  you’re  blind,  and  show  him 
how  helpless  you  are.  Maybe  he’ll  be  good  enough  ...” 

There  it  was,  and  he  had  done  it.  He  felt  her  body 
surge  against  his  as  she  fell,  and  the  thud  of  her  head  as  it 
struck  the  stove.  He  rubbed  his  knuckles,  suddenly 
tingling,  and  stared  down  at  her  inert  body.  Then  he 
realized,  and  a  quick  rush  of  exaltation  buoyed  up  his 
heart.  Free  at  last!  Master  of  himself  and  his  home.  With 
long  straight  strides,  he  made  his  way  to  the  door,  and 
stepped  out  onto  the  stoop.  He  felt  strong  and  alive;  it  was 
as  if  he  were  resurrected. 

He  stood  there  a  minute  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
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great  world.  The  big  oak  rustled  its  leaves  like  tam¬ 
bourines,  and  the  wind  moaned  through  the  harp-strings  of 
the  branches.  The  gate,  a  few  yards  in  front,  cried  on  its 
hinges,  as  it  swayed  with  the  gusts.  Except  for  these,  the 
stillness  was  enormous.  Not  a  step  on  the  gravel,  not  a 
wheel  on  the  macadam.  Occasionally,  the  whimpering  of  a 
dog  in  the  distance,  like  a  spirit  in  the  night.  Sudden 
moments  of  silence,  when  the  wind  died  down;  and  the 
silence  weighed  down  his  shoulders  as  a  heavy  mantle.  He 
was  bewildered,  frightened,  terrified;  and  suddenly  he  spun 
around,  slid  through  the  half-open  door,  groped  his  way  to 
the  stove.  He  found  her  body  with  his  feet,  and  knelt  be¬ 
side  it.  It  was  still,  and  something  warm  and  sticky  flowed 
over  his  hand  as  he  touched  her  head. 

“Mary  .  .  .  Mary!”  He  straightened  up  and  buried  his 
head  in  his  hands ;  then,  bending  over  her  again — “Mary  .  .  . 
Oh,  please,  God,  .  .  .  Mary — I  need  you — I  love  you  ...” 
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Kaleidoscope 


I  look  into  her  face, 

And  see  a  vision  rise  .  .  . 
Laughter  waltzing 

In  a  shimmering  dew 
Slumhouse  eastern  daughter 
In  a  Paris  gown  that  clings 
Form-fittingly  about  her  soul 
I  close  my  eyes  softly  .  .  . 

And  then  open  them 

And  the  laughter  is  gone. 


— Leo  J.  Murphy,  ’42 
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Introducing  Jay  McShann 

Joseph  Vinburg,  Jr.,  *40 

OUT  in  Kansas  City  there  is  a  young  man  who  plays  the 
piano.  He’s  twenty-two.  He  has  been  playing  the 
piano  since  he  was  twelve.  Ten  years  of  ivory-pounding  and 
he  sure  shows  it.  In  the  last  few  years  he  has  come  up  fast. 
Last  summer  he  had  them  hanging  from  the  rafters  in 
Chicago’s  Off-Beat  Club.  Let  it  be  said  here  that  anyone 
who  causes  a  mild  riot  in  Chi,  where  they  bring  up  the  best 
like  Goodman,  Beiderbecke,  Trumbauer,  Crosby,  and  the 
Dorseys,  has  really  got  some  talent.  This  fall  he  has 
been  continuing  his  success  at  Milton’s  Club  on  Kansas 
City’s  swank  Country  Club  Plaza.  When  you  give  your  coat 
to  the  hat-check  girl  in  the  lobby  you  can  hear  him  playing 
inside.  All  his  ability  comes  riding  out  to  you  in  that  first 
introduction  because  all  his  ability  goes  into  everything  he 
plays.  Let’s  walk  inside  and  take  a  look. 

He’s  a  colored  boy  sitting  over  in  one  corner  of  the 
dimly  lighted  room.  He  is  working  that  piano  so  hard  that 
he  has  to  strip  it  down.  Front,  top,  and  bottom  are  off  and 
the  works  inside  are  laboring  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  The 
young  man  himself  is  dressed  in  a  conservative  business 
man’s  suit  and  his  tie  is  tied  exactly  right  and  is  puffed  out 
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in  a  neat  arch  over  his  white  shirt  front.  His  face  is  young 
and  full.  His  teeth,  which  readily  flash  at  anyone’s  “Hello, 
Jay,”  are  a  good  deal  whiter  than  the  ivory  that  is  sliding 
under  his  fingers.  His  eyes  are  what  attract  attention 
though.  They  sparkle  and  when  he  smiles  they  are  almost 
shut. 

People  don’t  request  him  to  play  their  own  favorite 
tunes  much,  the  ones  he  does  are  so  much  better.  They  try 
to  come  early  and  get  a  table  over  near  the  piano.  They 
like  to  listen  to  what  he  says  while  he  plays.  He  hums  the 
riffs  that  he  executes  and  puffs  and  grunts  as  he  gets  under 
way  with  some  “down  under”  blues  or  “boogie  woogie.” 
He  really  loves  the  piano — puts  his  heart  into  everything 
he  plays.  They  say  of  a  cat  when  it  lies  down  that  it  “pours 
itself  out”  onto  the  floor;  this  is  the  only  way  I  can  describe 
the  intenseness  of  this  boy’s  art.  He  literally  “pours  him¬ 
self  out”  onto  the  keyboard.  One  of  the  customers  asked 
him  one  night,  “Why  do  you  look  so  intently  into  the  piano 
when  you  play?”  His  answer  describes  his  love  of  music 
better  than  I  can.  “I  don’t  know.  I  just  look  in  there  and 
talk  to  her  and  then  she  talks  back  to  me — see?” 

i  .  , * 

His  sister  was  the  one  who  really  got  him  started  on 
the  piano.  She  was  taking  lessons  and  when  she  practiced 
Jay  would  come  in  and  sit  quietly,  just  listening.  After  she 
was  through  playing  he  would  whistle  the  tunes  and  try 
them  himself  with  one  finger.  He  soon  found  that  he  could 
put  in  other  notes  and  make  the  pieces  sound  as  they  did 
when  she  played  them.  A  curiosity  sprung  up  in  him  to 
know  just  why  these  notes  sounded  good.  He  timidly  asked 
his  mother  if  he  might  take  some  lessons,  too.  The  family 
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bankroll,  however,  was  very  weak  and  anyway  Mammy  Mc- 
Shann  didn’t  think  that  little  boys  ought  to  play  the  piano. 

Jay  was  a  persistent  little  cuss,  though,  and  kept  right 
on  drumming  at  the  things  he  heard  his  sister  playing. 
Soon,  to  his  surprise,  he  had  learned  everything  she  played 
and  was  carefully  listening  to  other  pieces  he  heard  and 
copying  them.  Sister  became  church  organist  there  in 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  and  consequently  learned  many 
hymns.  When  she  recognized  the  talent  which  her  young 
brother  was  showing  she  began  to  take  an  interest  in  him 
and  taught  him  many  of  these  hymns.  This  lessened  her 
burden  as  organist  because  Jay  often  relieved  her  of  her 
duties.  He  laughingly  confesses  now,  “I  was  always  careful 
about  opening  the  hymn  book  to  the  correct  page— I 
couldn’t  read  a  note  and  had  to  pretend  I  was  using  paper 
every  minute.” 

To  hear  him  improvising  at  the  keyboard  today  one 
can  easily  see  that  his  early  experiments  trained  his  ear 
to  a  fine  degree  in  recognizing  harmony  and  dreaming  up 
melodies.  His  fine  foundation  in  fundamentals,  which  he 
has  picked  up  since  those  early  days,  is  freely  interspersed 
with  uninhibited  “licks”  and  bits  of  colorful  melody.  His 
playing  is  strictly  personal  and  although  one  can  pick  out 
bits  of  Mary  Lou  Williams,  Count  Basie,  and  Pete  Johnson 
in  his  impressions,  these  are  merely  expressions  and  mani¬ 
festations  of  his  finely  trained  ear.  They  are  not  the  basis 
of  his  style  but  simply  help  to  lend  color  and  versatility  to 
his  repertoire. 

Phonograph  records,  which  have  played  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  nourishing  of  every  great  artist’s  style, 
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were  the  next  thing  for  Jay.  Not  satisfied  with  his  sister’s 
incomplete  library,  he  began  to  get  records  and  copy  the 
intricate  choruses  of  such  greats  as  Fats  Waller,  Art 
Schutt,  and  Joe  Sullivan.  In  this  way  he  further  built  up 
his  musical  vocabulary  and  unknowingly  developed  a  style 
which  mimicked  his  own  personality. 

In  these  early  days  of  his  training  Jay  had  no  real  de¬ 
sire  to  become  a  professional  pianist.  It  was  simply  a  hobby 
with  him.  He  liked  it  and  seemed  to  have  a  natural  affinity 
for  music.  It  was  in  his  last  year  of  high  school  that  an 
orchestra  came  to  Muskogee  which  determined  Jay’s  life. 
Clarence  Love  may  not  know  it,  but  he  and  his  men  were 
the  inspiration  which  destined  Jay  McShann  to  his  life’s 
work.  They  were  playing  a  one  night  stand  in  Muskogee  and 
after  hearing  them  Jay  went  home  determined  to  play  more 
records  and  practice  more  diligently. 

Homesickness  came  close  to  wrecking  Jay’s  career  at 
one  time.  Shortly  after  leaving  high  school  he  went  to 
Nashville  and  enrolled  in  Fisk  University.  He  was  rapidly 
making  a  name  for  himself  here  when  he  became  homesick. 
He’s  like  that,  sensitive  and  responsive  to  each  little  inci¬ 
dent  and  turn  of  events.  That’s  what  makes  his  playing 
more  than  just  a  mechanical  process.  It  is  an  expression, 
an  interpretation,  you  might  call  it,  of  the  different  moods 
and  feelings  that  come  over  him.  As  he  says,  he  likes  to 
talk  to  the  instrument.  Sometimes  their  conversation  is 
brilliant  and  full  of  graceful  figures.  Sometimes  they  talk 
in  dissonances  and  strange  changes  of  harmony  in  the 
minor.  He  uses  a  sixth  and  seventh  right  together  in  some 
of  his  chord  work.  His  major  phrases  are  interspersed  with 
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minor  and  off-key  appoggiaturas,  much  in  the  manner  of  Art 
Tatum,  the  blind  artist  of  impressionism  and  improvisation. 

When  Jay  had  recovered  from  his  homesickness  he 
went  to  Tulsa  where  he  was  immediately  hired  by  A1  Den¬ 
nis.  Jay’s  fine  ear  and  ability  to  play  in  any  key  was 
recognized  everywhere  he  went,  but  he  still  could  not  read  a 
word  of  music. 

“When  a  new  number  was  set  up  at  rehearsal,”  Jay 
recalls,  “I  stalled  and  tinkled  through  the  first  chorus.  That 
was  enough.  By  the  second  I  had  it.  I  fooled  the  whole 
band  for  two  months  before  A1  trotted  out  an  arrangement 
of  “Rain”  one  afternoon.  It  opened  with  only  rhythm  and 
piano  introduction — not  a  horn  tootin’.  That's  where  I  de¬ 
cided  right  on  the  spot  I’d  better  learn  to  read — -and  read 
fast.” 

Jay  stayed  with  this  band  for  four  months.  During  this 
time  he  became,  with  the  help  of  the  other  members,  a 
“paper”  man.  His  musical  education  was  well-rounded  by 
now  but  he  was  anxious  to  learn  more  of  the  instrument  and 
work  which  he  had  chosen.  He  went  to  Southwestern  Col¬ 
lege  at  Winfield,  Kansas,  for  a  year.  He  took  courses  in  sight 
singing,  which  did  much  to  train  his  ear  and  reading 
ability,  and  music  appreciation,  which  made  him  sensitive 
to  the  sturdiness  of  the  old  masters. 

This  was  really  the  toughest  part  of  his  climb.  His  cash 
dwindled  down  to  nothing  during  the  last  few  weeks  of 
school,  but  he  went  hungry  a  few  times  and  stuck  it  out. 
The  perseverance  which  has  played  such  an  important  part 
in  the  development  and  success  of  many  greats  in  the 
literary,  art,  music,  and  scientific  world  has  also  been  an 
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outstanding  factor  in  the  life  and  career  of  Jay  McShann. 
Cheap  clubs,  beer  joints,  night  clubs,  and  revival  meetings 
have  all  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
versatility  and  expression  as  well  as  building  in  him  the 
natural  ability  of  freedom. 

Perhaps,  you  think,  we  have  been  a  bit  presumptuous 
in  offering  a  study  of  one  who  is  not  as  well  known  at  present 
as  many  others;  perhaps  we  have,  but  here  is  an  article 
from  Down  Beat  which  would  lead  us  to  think  otherwise. 

“Introducing  Jay  McShann,  twenty-one-year-old  Negro 
piano  stylist  currently  starring  at  Milton’s  Club.  Dis¬ 
covered  by  Dave  Dexter,  Jr.,  of  the  Journal  Post,  McShann 
was  playing  in  a  saloon  by  himself,  unknown  to  musicians, 
but  none  the  less  exhibiting  a  spectacular  and  colorful  key¬ 
board  style  which  he  has  since  improved  with  Count  Basie, 
Mary  Lou  Williams,  Pete  Johnson,  Clyde  Hart,  and  other 
sepia  swingsters  hailing  from  Kansas  City.  His  ambition  is 
to  ‘play  with  big  time  cats  in  the  East,’  a  hope  he  may  soon 
have  fulfilled.” 
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FOR  BOSTON 

"Purple  is  for  Mourning” 

F.  J.  O'Hara,  *40 

Dear  Rupert: 

I  meant  to  write  before,  but — you  know  how  it  is, 
what  with  trying  to  find  a  job  for  Christmas,  catching  up 
on  my  outside  reading,  and  attempting  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  girl  friend  once  in  a  while,  I’ve  been  quite  busy. 

I’ll  tell  you  about  the  Cross  game.  The  day  was  cold 
and  nasty  and  every  once  in  a  while  it  would  spit  rain.  Even 
the  eagle’s  feathers  on  the  Whiskey  sign  behind  the 
bleachers  seemed  to  droop  with  dampness.  The  field  was 
covered  with  tarpaulin  but  still  it  looked  bad,  especially 
for  B.  C.,  so  everyone  was  saying,  deciding  that  O’Rourke 
and  Montgomery  weren’t  mudders  and  our  chances  were 
therefore  shot  all  to  Hades.  We  listened  in  to  these  con¬ 
versations  with  our  fingers  crossed,  firmly  denying  such 
balderdash  but  inwardly  wondering  and  beginning  to  worry 
about  it  all.  Well,  we  walked  along  to  one  of  the  ramps 
leading  outside  and  someone  suggested  ducking  under  it 
’till  later. 

Say,  did  you  know  that,  after  the  game  they  picked 
up  at  least  a  dozen  barrels  of  broken  .  .  .  But  that’s  beside 
the  point.  To  get  back  under  the  ramp — we  stayed  there 
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for  about  an  hour,  hush-hushing  one  another,  especially 
one  ginned  fellow,  laughing  at  his  lallygagging,  and  trying 
to  keep  warm. 

He’d  say,  “You  tell  me  not  to  talk.  Can  I  cough?  No? 
Gee!  this  is  worse’n  bein’  kidnapped.”  And  “There’s  a 
squealer  in  this  mob.  It  might  be  you  or  you.  I  dunno.  But 
someone  here’s  a  stool.”  Or  “What’re  you  in  for?  I’m  in 
solitary.  If  that  d —  cop  sticks  his  head  around  the  d — 
corner  I’ll  take  his  d —  uniform  off’m  and  go  out  wearin’  it. 
Ever  take  a  cop’s  uniform?  Wouldn’t  I  look  swell  walkin’ 
out  of  here?” 

We  came  out  of  there  blinking  like  ground  hogs  into  a 
changed  stadium.  The  Cross  bandsmen  looked  very  pro¬ 
fessional  as  they  marched  across  the  field  to  their  seats  at 
a  stirring  double-quick  drumbeat.  People  kept  coming  and 
coming  till  all  the  seats  seemed  to  be  occupied,  and  still 
they  came.  It  was  like  dropping  pins  into  a  full  glass  of 
water.  It  looks  full  but  you  can  still  put  plenty  of  them  m 
it  without  having  the  water  spill  over  the  top. 

The  white  uniforms  that  the  Crusaders  had  made  them 
look  bigger  than  ever  and  at  the  kick-off  I  was  actually 
afraid  they  would  run  the  ball  right  back  for  a  touchdown. 
I  soon  lost  that  fear,  even  though  the  Cross  did  deserve 
much  of  that  first  quarter,  for  the  Heightsmen  played  “in¬ 
spired  football.” 

This  year  there  has  been  more  spirit  here  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  Rupert,  than  there  ever  was  in  any  or  all  of  my  three 
other  years.  And  the  class  of  ’40  is  the  cause  of  it  all. 
Wasn’t  it  this  class  that  won  the  ball  game?  So  you  see  I’m 
in  with  the  right  crowd. 
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And  the  cheers  that  happy  December  second  were  per¬ 
fect.  Bill  Joy  lit  the  fuse,  they  rocketed  out  of  the  student 
section  and  burst  all  over  the  field,  ricocheting  from  wall 
to  wall. 

A  sputtering  drizzle  caused  umbrellas  to  mushroom 
forth  haphazardly  from  the  stands  and  speckle  the  stadium. 
The  bleachers  must  have  been  most  fertile  for  more  popped 
up  there  than  anywhere  else. 

Nowadays  if  it  rains  the  crowd  loses  none  of  its  color, 
for  the  girls  wear  those  cellophane,  waterproof  Red-Riding 
Hood  capes  in  pink,  blue  and  other  hues,  and  umbrellas  are 
like  Japanese  parasols.  I  even  saw  two  bright  yellow  oil¬ 
skinned  gentlemen  sitting  bravely  in  the  rain  on  the  Worces¬ 
ter  side  colorfully  prepared  for  the  worst. 

At  the  half  the  Alma  Mater  songs  of  both  colleges  sent 
pleasant  chills  through  me.  I  can’t  explain  why,  but  a 
group  of  men  like  that,  united  under  the  same  colors,  put¬ 
ting  their  hearts  into  their  voices,  always  awes  and  thrills 
me  in  a  way  no  story  or  sermon  ever  could  and  makes  me 
sing  the  louder. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  the  Cross  was 
fighting  madly,  but  to  no  avail,  for  forty  seconds  after  the 
fourth  period  started,  Pete  Cignetti  crashed  through  for 
the  first  touchdown. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  what  the  word  “frenzy”  meant? 
I’ll  tell  you.  It  is  that  which  Boston  College  rooters  break 
into  after  a  first  touchdown  against  a  stubborn  Holy  Cross. 
Fans  yell  louder  than  they  know  they  can.  It  is  pande¬ 
monium  gone  wild. 

Those  seven  points  spelled  VICTORY.  Then, 
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when  Captain  Ernie  fell  on  the  blocked  kick  for  the  second 
score,  both  the  Crusader  and  his  horse  were  smashed, 
brutally  beaten  and  bashed  against  the  back-boards  so  far 
as  we  could  see. 

I’ll  tell  you  though,  Rupert,  you  may  go  far  and  wide 
but  you’ll  never  see  spirited  sportsmanship  as  we  have  it 
here.  This  is  what  I  mean:  When  Ronnie  Cahill,  tired  and 
sad,  late  in  the  fourth  quarter,  walked  from  his  bench 
around  behind  the  goal-posts  to  the  dugout,  he  received  a 
tremendous  ovation  from  the  Eagles’  stands  in  appreciation 
of  brilliant  playing  and  stubborn  gameness.  They  recog¬ 
nized  a  good  man  and  showed  their  admiration. 

The  Goal-Post  Wreckers,  by  a  preplanned  mass  attack, 
downed  the  first  wooden  H  before  the  game  was  over.  Then 
they  felled  the  other  one  and  the  band  led  them  outside  and 
through  the  streets  in  Maroon  and  Glory. 

I  did  some  celebrating  myself  that  night  at  the  Statler, 
spending  the  money  I  had  saved,  or  rather  earned,  by  not 
getting  a  ticket.  Thus  ended  a  glorious  day,  Kid,  enjoyed  to 
the  utmost  by  your  dear  brother.  Wish  me  more  just  like 
it,  will  you? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred. 
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The  Choice 

( A ut Thor’s  name  withheld  by  request) 

And  which  will  it  be,  gentlemen,  will  it  be  plain  or  with 
the  trimmings;  which  will  it  be? 

Will  it  be  your  gardens  washed  with  autumn  sunlight 
or  gardens  bathed  with  blood? 

Or  will  it  be  your  quiet  graveyards,  slowly  tapering 
shadows,  or  bombers  hurling  death  at  sunrise? 

Or  will  it  be  your  markets  loud  with  human  voices,  or 
quiet  skeletons  wearing  gas  masks,  looking  up  and  listen¬ 
ing,  listening? 

Or  will  you  hear  your  Angelus  at  six,  or  listen  to 
shrill  bugles  crying  death? 

#  *  *  # 

And  there  was  a  long  line  of  them  and  all  they 
wanted  was  a  little  bread  and  we  had  it,  too,  but  my  hands 
were  tied”  .... 

They  always  come  to  the  border  at  night  and  we 
could  see  them  a  long  way  off  because  in  back  of  them 
there  was  a  long  line  of  red,  like  one  of  those  big  red  sun¬ 
sets  you  see  sometimes.  It  made  it  like  they  were  burning 
their  bridges  behind  them  only,  of  course,  it  wasn’t  their 
bridges,  it  was  their  homes  and  everything  they  had  .  .  . 
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And  it  was  funny  because  they  always  seemed  so  little 
when  you  saw  them  against  the  red,  like  it  wouldn’t  matter 
much  if  you  let  them  across.  But  we  couldn’t  let  them 
across  because  we  had  too  many  already  .  .  . 

I  don’t  remember  it  very  well  because  it  was  an  awful 
long  time,  two  thousand  years.  I  didn’t  see  it  myself  but 
I  got  it  from  one  of  the  king’s  camel  drivers. 

One  of  the  kings  saw  a  new  star  in  the  East  once  and 
it  was  moving,  and,  being  interested  in  stars,  this  king  told 
his  two  friends  and  they  made  a  caravan  and  followed  it — 
like  sometimes  you  follow  a  road  to  see  what’s  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  or  what’s  at  the  end  of  it. 

They  followed  it  till  the  camels  were  tired  and  the 
drivers  wanted  to  kill  the  kings  for  the  presents  and  the 
gold  they  brought  with  them. 

One  night  they  stopped  and  the  star  stopped,  too,  and  it 
was  in  Bethlehem  .  .  . 

And  they  went  about  town  trying  to  find  a  place  to 
sleep  because  it  was  too  cold  to  sleep  on  the  ground,  and 
they  asked  if  there  was  a  strange  king  in  town,  but  there 
wasn’t  any. 

And  they  couldn’t  find  a  place  to  sleep  because  Bethle¬ 
hem  was  full  of  people  who  had  come  to  be  enrolled. 

And  when  there  wasn’t  a  king  they  decided  to  go  back 
to  their  own  country.  .  . . 

But  on  the  way  up  the  road  they  saw  a  little  shack,  a 
stable,  I  guess,  and  there  were  chinks  with  light  coming 
through  but  it  was  so  bright  they  decided  no  little  light 
could  make  it  so  bright. 
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And  they  went  in  and  inside  there  was  a  little  child  in 
a  made-up  crib  and  its  mother  was  watching  over  it. 

But  He  didn’t  seem  cold  and  the  kings — the  Magi — 
that’s  what  the  drivers  called  them — knew  they’d  found 
what  they  came  for  and  they  gave  Him  their  incense  and 
their  gold.  .  .  . 

This  may  not  seem  right  to  you,  friend,  but  they  must 
have  known  because  of  His  face,  like  I  knew  when  I  saw 
Him  years  after  carrying  a  cross  up  a  hot  tired  hill. 

And  I  don’t  think  that  they  were  the  same  when  they 
went  back  to  their  country  after  seeing  Him  because  I  never 
was.  .  .  . 

And  I  can’t  sleep,  remembering  His  face  with  everybody 
stoning  Him  and  cursing  Him.  .  .  . 

And  how  can  they,  remembering  the  cold  hills,  and  the 
unfriendly  town  and  the  roads  long  and  rough? 

#  *  *  * 

And  which  will  it  be,  which  will  it  be? 

“Silent  night,  Holy  night.”  Where  is  our  star? 

Is  there  any  peace  yet,  O  God?  And  is  there  truth  and  joy 
and  hope? 

“I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.” 

Give  us  light  and  take  our  groping  hand. 

Show  us  the  way  or  we  perish. 

“He  that  believeth  in  me,  through  he  be  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live.” 
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Promefcheos  Lusamenos 

We  nobly  call  it  fellow-man, 

And  grudge  it  bread  to  eat. 

And  would  it  think,  impose  our  ban, 

And  in  high  virtue,  cheat 

Its  roving,  groping  mind  with  toys, 

Neat  fancies,  cheaply  cast, 

And  soothe  its  thirsty  soul  with  noise 
And  trust  that  that  will  last 
To  blast  the  eager,  rising  soul 
That  clutches,  gropes,  and  grasps 
To  rise  up  from  its  dungeon-hole 
And  smash  the  greed-wrought  hasps 
That  have  confined  it  to  the  dark, 

And  made  it  shrink  from  light 
And  grin  at  wax-lights  in  a  stark, — 

In  idiot’s — delight. 

O  we  who  deified  its  brawn 
In  bronze,  and  stone,  and  steel, 

And  have  its  spirit  trampled  on 
And  thought  it  would  not  feel, 

Oh,  fear  the  muscled  giant’s  might 
When  it  has  snapped  its  chains, 

And  bursting  madly  into  light, 

It  scorns  its  twisted  brains, 

And  smashes  Church  and  State  like  straws 
By  way  of  long-curbed  fun, 

Then  beats  its  poor  head  in,  because 
It  cannot  grasp  the  sun. 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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EDITORIALS 


The  Princeton  undergraduate  publica¬ 
tion  recently  denounced  its  faculty  for 
not  allowing  Earl  Browder,  Communist 
leader,  to  speak  on  the  campus.  It 
stated  that  this  action  was  "a  fine  example 
of  bigotry”  and  made  *  ’laughable”  the 
university’s  claims  to  "its  tradition  of 
academic  freedom  and  free  speech.” 


We  would  be  inclined  to  disagree  with 
this  undergraduate  publication.  Rather 
would  we  say  that  the  faculty,  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  its  decision,  is  making  a  wise 
move  to  keep  the  name. of  the  school  in 
the  list  headed,  "American.”  Certainly, 
with  the  Dies  Committee  making  such 
alarming  and  trustworthy  charges  against 
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the  Communist  movement,  it  would  be  a 
mild  form  of  treason  to  let  Mr.  Browder 
address  a  group  of  future  Americans 
such  as  we  presume  attends  this  univer¬ 
sity. 

It  seems  that  the  undergraduate  publi¬ 
cation  does  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "bigotry.”  For  the  sake  of 
clarity,  "bigotry”  signifies  the  "blind  and 
narrow-minded  attachment  to  a  particular 
creed,  party,  or  opinion.”  If  the  under¬ 
graduate  publication  assumes  "bigotry” 
to  have  this  common  meaning,  and  we 
presume  it  does,  then  it  seems  improba¬ 
ble  that  it  could  even  consider  the 
action  of  the  faculty  as  "bigotry.”  It  is 
not  "blindness”  to  refuse  the  induction  of 
radical  doctrines  into  an  American  uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  not  "narrow-mindedness”  to 
have  tolerated  Communistic  revolts, 
thoughts,  and  insults  in  this  country  and 
in  the  schools  of  this  country  for  the 
.past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  And  furthermore, 
it  is  neither  blindness  nor  narrow-mind¬ 
edness  to  uphold  and  protect  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  a  school  such  as  Princeton. 

If  the  students  of  this  undergraduate 
publication  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
enrolled  in  an  institution  which  still  has 
claims  to  "its  tradition  of  academic  free¬ 
dom  and  free  speech,”  then  why  aren't 
they  loyal  and  intelligent  enough  to  de 
fend  these  claims  against  the  onslaught 
of  anti-Americanism  and  anti-free  speech  ? 

It's  Christmas  and  this  is  the  Christmas 
issue  of  the  Stylus.  The  traditional 
thing  for  editors  to  do  is  to  write  a 
Christmas  editorial,  we  suppose,  but  you 


will  be  reading  so  many  of  them — even 
the  Heights  will  have  one.  Therefore, 
instead  of  loading  down  this  page  with 
"frankincense  and  myrrh”  let  us  give 
this  one  thought.  When  you  are  wonder¬ 
ing  how  much  you  are  going  to  give  that 
"little  bit  of  color  in  your  life,”  and  when 
you  are  scraping  up  enough  money  to 
buy  your  sister's  baby  a  silver  spoon,  give 
a  thought  to  what  you  are  going  to  give 
Christ.  After  all,  whose  birthday  is  it, 
anyway  ? 

We  recently  read  a  story  someplace 
concerning  college  life.  Although  we 
can’t  recall  the  plot  or  characters,  there 
was  a  scene  in  this  story  which  struck  us 
as  being  particularly  vivid.  A  group  ol 
young  collegians  were  standing  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  room.  One  of  their  fellow-students 
was  lying  on  the  white  hospital  cot.  His 
heart  was  ticking  away  the  last  minutes  of 
his  life.  The  young  men  were  speechless 
in  the  face  of  death.  Finally,  one  of  their 
number  blurted  in  a  choked  voice,  "Well, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  pray  for  him.”  So 
they  prayed. 

Fr.  Stapleton,  of  St.  John’s  Seminary, 
said  in  a  recent  sermon,  "We  must  not 
neglect  to  pray  for  others,  to  pray  for  the 
church  universal,  for  the  reign  of  Christ 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  We  must  not 
ignore  the  need  of  praying  for  our 
leaders,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  praying 
for  the  enemies  of  our  nation  and  of  our¬ 
selves,  of  praying  for  all  without  excep¬ 
tion — Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew,  Gentile, 
pagan,  atheist.” 
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Freshmania 

John  C.  Moynihan  40,  Editor 

We  present,  this  month,  the  first  prose,  and  the  first 
humor,  that  has  entered  the  column.  Variety  is  the  spice  of 
life,  and  we  want  to  keep  the  column  spicy. 


Let’s  Play  Bridge 

LET’S  play  bridge.”  Wife  number  one  deals,  breaks 
nail,  makes  show  of  pain.  After  proper  display  of 
sympathy,  deal  is  resumed,  and  bidding  commences.  Progress 
of  game  stops,  as  wife  number  two  relates  similar  tragedy 
that  befell  her  six  months  ago.  Exclamations  of  astonish¬ 
ment,  sounding  200%  genuine,  and  game  proceeds.  Wife 
number  one  stops  play,  comments  on  beauty  of  new  cur¬ 
tains,  condescending  to  compare  them  to  her  own.  Wife 
number  two  glares,  gets  up,  illustrates  fineness  of  quality, 
mentions  price,  committing  faux  pas.  Number  one  smiles 
sweetly,  and  “raises  ante.”  Squelched,  “Really?”  by  num- 
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ber  two,  and  play  continues.  First  hand  finished,  post  mor¬ 
tem  begins.  Husbands,  smart  husbands,  sit  back,  run  fin¬ 
gers  around  collars,  and  keep  quiet.  Deal  proceeds,  war 
ceases,  gossip  united  and  directed  at  absent  wife  number 
three.  Clothes,  children,  and  husbands  admired.  Play 
resumed,  gossip  continues,  ad  infiitum ,  oh  Lord! 


•  *  m  • 

To  Mary,  My  Mother 

She  died,  my  mother,  I  was  left  alone; 

My  lonely  life  was  dreary,  dismal,  gray, 

My  mind  was  dull,  when  I  began  to  pray 
In  the  dim  dusky  church.  Then,  soft,  in  tone 
As  sweet  as  larks  at  dawn,  a  voice  said,  “See 
Her  who  will  be  your  Mother.”  Saint  of  May, 

The  pure  and  holy  Virgin  Queen,  that  day, 

Gave  courage,  strength,  and  peace  of  mind  to  me. 
The  world  is  sad,  despaired,  confused;  the  light 
Men  seek,  alone  is  found  in  Mary’s  face, 

The  virtues,  pure  and  kind  and  sweet,  the  key 
To  all  that  troubles  man,  the  truth.  They  fight, 
They  strive,  they  kill  for  light,  when  Mary’s  grace 
And  virtues  shine  with  truth  for  all  to  see. 

— George  E.  McKinnon,  ’43. 
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Note:  The  Editors  wish  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
Jack  Ross,  ’42  and  Joseph  G.  Dever,  ’42  as  Contri¬ 
buting  Editors. 

*  #  #  # 

Many  and  varied  though  the  jobs  be,  with  which 
students  work  their  way  through  college,  one  of  the  seniors 
here  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  unique  occupation.  Three 
nights  a  week,  he  plays  nurse-maid  to  a  year-old  infant, 
and  gets  a  little  studying  done  on  the  side.  A  right  happy 
combination,  we  call  it,  for  if  philosophy  can  put  students 
to  sleep  in  the  lively  atmosphere  of  the  lecture  hall,  a  for¬ 
tiori ,  what  a  swell  job  it  must  do  on  the  baby. 

#  #  #  * 

And  while  on  the  subject,  we  have  always  admired  the 
coolness  with  which  philosophy  deals  with  matters  which 
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are  of  the  most  startling  and  exciting  nature.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  is  the  artless  way  in  which  it  groups  together 
the  most  heterogeneous  of  men  in  its  lists  of  “adversaries.” 
In  one  ethical  thesis,  we  find  a  lineup  of  Carneades,  in  his 
toga,  William  of  Ockham,  with  tonsure  and  cassock, 
Thomas  Hobbes,  gayly  bedecked  in  doublet  and  ruff,  Des¬ 
cartes,  nattily  attired  in  frilled  shirt  and  a  curly  wig,  Rous¬ 
seau,  with  powder  in  his  hair — and  so  on,  down  to  Levy 
Bruel,  leathery  little  Frenchman  of  our  own  enlightened 
era.  To  paraphrase  the  old  maxim,  philosophy  makes 
strange  bedfellows. 

*  *  *  * 

Ever  wonder  how  movie  “trailers”  are  made — those 
exciting  little  “Coming  Next  Week”  features  that  are  so 
much  better  than  the  pictures  themselves?  We  are  going 
to  do  a  little  scouting  around  while  you  boys  take  Christmas 
seriously,  and  promise  to  have  the  full  story  for  you  next 
month. 

#  #  *  # 

All  libel  by  the  below-stairs  news  organ  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  colorful  Stylus  eleven  beat  the  Heights  Beagles, 
fair  and  square,  by  the  score  of  12-0.  And,  just  to  soften 
the  bitterness  of  their  defeat,  we  wish  to  felicitate  the 
Heights  staff  on  the  finest  issue  we  have  seen  since  we  en¬ 
tered  this  college — the  pre-Cross  game  edition,  of  course. 

*  #  #  * 

We  are  living,  they  tell  us,  in  a  changing  world.  Yet 
the  Christmas  decorations  in  the  downtown  stores  seem 
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to  indicate  that  children  today  are  basically  the  same  as  we 
were  at  their  age.  This  is  entirely  false;  the  kid-brother 
of  1939  is  interested,  not  in  Santa  Clauses,  and  big  parades, 
but  in  blood  and  thunder,  pure  and  simple.  We  suggest 
that  Filene’s,  or  White’s,  or  some  other  large  emporium, 
run  big  stage  shows,  three  a  day,  in  their  toy  department, 
featuring  the  Lone  Ranger  shooting  an  Indian  every  other 
minute,  and  more  G-Men  than  one  can  shake  a  stick  at. 
We  guarantee  them  sell-out  business,  we  offer  the  suggestion 
gratis,  and  we  wish  them  the  best  of  luck. 

*  *  #  « 

Christmas  reminds  us  of  New  Year’s.  And  New  Year’s, 
of  our  1940  calendar.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  we  shall  have 
to  do  without  one  next  year,  because  the  kind  we  want  must 
have  these  qualifications:  (1)  No  pictures  of  children  or 
babies,  (2)  No  “Season’s  Greetings”  prominently  displayed, 
because  this  becomes  definitely  unappropriate  around  April 
27,  (3)  No  moon  phases,  famous  birthdays,  or  weather 
forecasts,  and  (4)  No  “Household  Hints”  on  the  back  pages. 

*  *  #  * 

The  literary  and  athletic  supremacy  of  the  Stylus  hav¬ 
ing  been  authoritatively  established,  the  first  Heights’  man 
to  see  the  light  has  jumped  on  our  band-wagon.  We  don’t 
dare  mention  his  name,  but  he  has  submitted  a  short  story 
for  our  consideration,  and  we  dare  say  he  is  intending  to 
mend  his  ways,  and  relinquish  his  evil  associations  of  the 
past. 

#  *  #  * 

It  does  seem  rather  cheap,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  sit  in 
the  second  balcony  at  a  play.  While  stationed  there,  a  few 
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weeks  ago,  seeing  William  Saroyan’s  “The  Time  of  Your 
Life,”  however,  we  thought  up  a  good  argument  to  justify 
ourselves.  Balconies  are  built  for  people  who  want  to  see 
the  play,  orchestras  for  people  who  want  to  be  seen  at  the 
play,  and  boxes  for  people  who  have  bad  eyes,  bad  ears,  or 
superiority  complexes.  Ergo,  hurrah  for  us,  and  we  sit  in 
the  balcony. 


•  •  *  • 

This,  as  had  been  often  remarked,  is  an  age  of  simpli¬ 
fication.  You  don’t  build  fires  any  more,  unless  you’re  a 
boy  scout,  and  rub  two  merit  badges  together — or  whatever 
it  is ;  you  merely  press  a  button,  and  the  oil  combusts  in  the 
burner.  This  was  brought  home  to  us  the  other  day,  when 
we  read  that  a  Conservatory  student  lists,  as  two  of  the 
instruments  he  has  mastered,  the  radio  and  the  phono¬ 
graph. 

Next  thing  you  know,  they’ll  be  carrying  cameras  to 
art  school  classes. 
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Emergency 

Richard  Keating  *42 

IT  had  been  a  busy  day  at  the  office,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  whole  week  had  been  a  hard  one.  Late  hours,  over¬ 
time  and  balancing  the  books  had  taken  most  of  my  time. 
It  wasn’t,  therefore,  until  Saturday,  with  desk  cleared  and 
a  cigar  in  my  mouth,  that  I  picked  up  my  memorandum  pad 
and  translated  the  scratchfngs.  “Ticket  for  Saturday,”  it 
said.  Golly,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  I  picked  up  the 
telephone. 

“Operator,  give  me  State  University!  Hello,  State  Uni¬ 
versity?  Put  me  through  with  Jack  Ford,  will  you?  Sure, 
I’ll  hold  it.  Hello,  hello,  Jack.  Yeah,  Jim  Torbet.  Swell, 
Jack,  couldn’t  be  better.  How  about  yourself?  That’s  great, 
Jack.  Oh,  she’s  fine.  Yeah,  good  as  ever.  Who?  Little  Jim? 
You  should  see  him,  Jack.  Yes  sir,  just  like  his  dad.  You 
can  see  he’s  going  to  be  a  debater.  Yep,  just  like  his  dad. 
That’s  right,  Jack.  Remember  way  back  when  we  were  on 
the  team?  Undefeated  we  were.  Used  to  call  us  the  five 
throats  of  leather!  What  a  team!  Sure,  that’s  what  I  called 
you  about.  I  wouldn’t  miss  this  one.  Undefeated  this  year 
and  the  last  big  battle  of  the  season.  I  wouldn’t  miss  this 
for  a  horse  race!  No  I  haven’t,  Jack,  that’s  what  I  called  you 
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about.  I  figured  you  were  'on  the  in’  and  could  get  me 
some  good  seats.  Yeah,  you  know!  About  half  way  down 
in  the  middle.  All  right,  Jack,  I’ll  wait.  Yeah,  tell  him  I 
want  four  together  if  I  can  get  them,  Jack.  How  are  they 
selling?  Zat  so?  Sure,  well  it’s  a  swell  set  up.  When  two 
strong  teams  meet  it  always  gets  a  crowd.  Sure,  I’ve  fol¬ 
lowed  them  all  year.  Read  how  they  defeated  Gateway, 
last  week.  What  a  thriller  that  was!  Yeah,  I  heard  State 
used  only  three  men  all  the  way  through.  Iron  men,  Jack! 
Just  like  old  times.  Well  he  shouldn’t  spare  them  too  much. 
This  year’s  team  is  made  of  the  right  stuff.  He’s  got  good 
material  this  year  and  I  hear  the  Freshmen  and  Sopho¬ 
mores  are  sending  up  some  good  men.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you, 
Jack,  it’s  the  coaching  that  makes  the  difference.  Where 
would  we  be  except  for  good  old  Jonesy?  Yes  sir,  he’s  come 
up  with  many  a  good  team  during  the  last  decade.  Oh,  he’s 
been  noted  for  that.  Yeah,  he  was  always  strong  on  de¬ 
fense.  Sure,  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  fellows  from 
Driskin,  and  he  admitted  we  had  the  strongest  defense  he 
had  faced  all  season.  Why,  with  Maquen,  Boles  and  Graffin 
in  there,  no  one  can  touch  us.  Do  I  remember  last  year? 

Do  I!  Close  all  the  way,  but  with  Davis  in  there  we  wound 
up  on  top.  Yes  sir,  that  was  a  thriller!  What’s  that?  Oh  he 
is?  Well  what  did  he  get?  Row  S! !  Now  wait  a  minute,  Jack, 
that’s  way  back.  A  sell-out?  Look,  Jack,  there  are  seven 
days  left  and  you  try  to  tell  me  the  tickets  are  all  gone? 
See  what  you  can  do!  You  can’t?  I  thought  you  knew  the 
manager.  He’s  your  son?  Well,  so  much  the  better!  Get 
some  good  seats  from  him !  Oh  he  has  ?  Well,  you  must  know 
someone  who  knows  where  to  get  them.  Row  S ! !  That’s  as 
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bad  as  no  seat  at  all.  Well,  who  wouldn’t  get  excited?  A 
fine  thanks  for  all  the  dinners  I’ve  gone  to  and  raffles  I’ve 
paid  for.  Me,  one  of  the  old  grads,  and  I’m  treated  like  dirt 
on  the  floor!  Look,  Jack,  can’t  you  do  anything?  Get  me  in 
as  a  speaker?  No??  Well  get  me  someone  who  can!  The 
tickets  can’t  all  be  gone.  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
fellows  in  that  office  sit  in  row  S?  Sure,  that’s  what  I 
thought.  Well,  get  me  seats  there,  too.  Look,  Jack,  remem¬ 
ber  when  we  were  together  for  two  years  on  the  same  team  ? 
I  wrote  your  speeches  and  you  copied  my  notes.  We  were 
pals  then  and  what  was  yours  was  mine.  WELL,  how  about 
it  then?  For  old  times  sake?  That’s  better,  Jack.  Sure,  I’ll 
take  two  if  you  can’t  get  any  more.  Two  in  row  G??  That’s 
great  Jack.  Yeah  sure,  Jack,  not  a  soul  will  know.  Thanks 
again  Jack.  It’ll  be  a  swell  debate.  See  you  there! ! !” 


•  •  •  i 

Roads 

I  like  roads  because  they’re  smooth  and  hard. 

Granite  asphalt  and  white  concrete. 

Men  slaved,  sweated  and  bore  sand  on  their  shoulders ; 

Now  is  the  music  come,  the  song  of  marching  feet. 
Where  Clark,  Rogers,  Boone  stumbled, 

Cursing  the  black  hip-sucking  mire, 

Now  is  the  sanded  ribbon,  the  cold  white  rock, 

And  the  faint  pattern  of  a  vulcanized  tire. 

— Leo  J.  Murphy,  ’42 
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